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then he 
showed 

four lights 
when he 
wished them 
to set full 
sail and 
follow in 

his wake. 
—Magellan. 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


DISCRIMINATION, MINORITIES ON UN AGENDA 


Speed The Day 


Popular demand for success in the 
negotiations now under way in Geneva 
for an international agreement to ban 
nuclear tests can help to speed the day. 
It will be a significant first step towards 
disarmament. 


WILPF members took an active part 
in the campaign of the Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy last fall which 
netted 60,000 signatures in ten days to 
an appeal T° the Men at Geneva. World 
signers included Albert Schweitzer, Ber- 
trand Russell, Eleanor Roosevelt, Martin 
Luther King, Dimitri Shostakovich and 
many others. Presented at the Geneva 
Conference, November 10, the appeal 
was called “the most helpful single 
thing that had happened at the confer- 


By Adelaide N. Baker, International Representative at the UN 


HE New Year started at the United Nations on January 5 when the Subcommission 
T on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities assembled for its 
eleventh session. The 12 members, chosen as individuals, from governments who 
approve their choice but are not represented by these independent experts, took 
up an agenda which touches on the most difficult problems of our day. At the 


very outset, they made their annual ges- 
ture to prevent any discrimination on 
grounds of sex when they asked the rep- 
resentative of the Commission on the 
Status of Women to take her place 
among them. As the members of the 
Subcommission itself are most often 
men, this is a necessary inclusion of 
the women’s point of view, and the 
representative may be heard on all items 
as she wishes to speak. 


At this writing, the reports on Free- 
dom of Religion, on Discrimination in 
Employment, and on Political Rights, 


vicxy in London Daily Mirror 


“Any of you really serious about giving it up?” 


ence,” by Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjold’s personal representative. 


Pugwash 

The Declaration of the Third Pug- 
wash Conference in September, in which 
69 scientists. including British WILPF 
Chairman Kathleen Lonsdale, concur- 
red, says in Section 4, Hazards of Bomb 
Tests: “The incidence of leukemia and 
bone cancer due to the radioactivity 
from test explosions may, in the esti- 
mate of the United Nations Committee. 
add significantly to the natural inci- 
dence of these diseases.” 


Carbon 14 


The Atomic Energy Commission doc- 


ument, The Biological Hazard to Man 
from Nuclear Weapons, issued in Oc- 
tober 1958, estimates that carbon 14 
resulting from tests up to that time 
would result in 380,000 stillbirths and 
childhood deaths and 100,000 cases of 
gross physical or mental defect. Dr. 
Linus Pauling, Nobel prize-winning 
scientist. in his new book, No More War 
calls carbon 14 “the most menacing 
radioactive substance of all those pro- 
duced in the bomb tests.” No bomb is 
“clean” with respect to carbon 14. 
Letters to the Geneva Conference can 
use these scientific statements to rein- 
force their appeals to the delegates not 
to leave without sigaing an agreement. 


again on the agenda, have not yet come 
before the members. It is interesting 
to see, in looking over the Supplement 
to last year’s draft report on Discrimin- 
ation in the Matter of Religious Rights 
and Practices, that the issue I raised 
of the right to plead conscience by 
individuals opposed to military service 
has been recognized as necessarily open 
to those of all denominations. rather 
than a few specified disciplines. And 
this Supplement goes beyond the first 
factual reports of existing practices to 
apply the standards of the Declaration 
and the UN Charter to those practices, 
so that they may be judged in the light 
of world conscience and not soley by 
national exigencies. 

Under the long-hackneyed words of 
the agenda lurk, I am glad to note, stir- 
rings of future action on some prob- 
lems that have so far had only dusty 
answers. Communications relating to 
the Preventicn of Discrimination have 
piled up in past years, with no decision 
as to procedure in answering or dealing 
with them. Non-governmental organi- 
zations have had a large part in stirring 
this matter and will take part, I am sure, 
in the difficult questions raised. Roger 
Baldwin, Chairman of Non-government- 
al Organizations is calling on his NGO’s 
to throw light on means to make the UN 
more effective in applying its aims to 
the specific cases that are brought be- 
fore this world eye. 

The Protection of Minorities. which 
was originally envisaged as subject for 
a special subcommission but is now 
linked with questions of Discrimination, 
has been boldly taken from the shelf 
where it has been reposing since 1953, 
when the Subcommission and the Com- 
mission on Human Rights adopted a 
resolution on the protection of newly- 
created minorities. The emphasis of 
the Subcommission studies has so far 
been in the field of discrimination rather 
than in protection of minorities, though 
studies and advisory services by the 
Secretary General have been authorized 
and maintained. But the subject will 
not rest, and in this session will demand 
further consideration. 

So will the right of everyone to leave 
any country. including his own, and to 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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GERMANY’S FUTURE 


For the past five years of dangerous 
tension in Germany and Central Europe, 
the WILPF has been on record as fa- 
voring negotiations along the following 
lines:* 


1. Unification of a neutralized and 
disarmed Germany — the four Great 
Powers and the UN guaranteeing her 
against invasion from without and guar- 
anteeing neighboring states against any 
threat from Germany. 


2. Neutralization and disarmament 
of neighboring states and evacuation 
from them of foreign armed forces— 
the establishment of this broad belt of 
neutral states, independent of the great 
power blocs, being understood as a first 
step toward prompt total and universal 
disarmament. 


* 


There is a striking similarity between 
these proposals and the solutions for 
the German problem now being ad- 
vanced by the British Labor Party and 
by such knowledgeable Americans as 
James Warburg and George Kennan. 


Whatever the motives of the USSR 
in advancing its recent Berlin proposals, 
they have highlighted the need for an 
over-all German solution which recog- 
nizes the complete unacceptability to 
the USSR of permitting a unified Ger- 
many to join the NATO alliance—which 
is what the U. S. has been insisting on 
for years. 


It seems urgent that the U. S. now re- 
consider something like the revised 
Rapacki Plan which suggests the follow- 
ing steps: 


1. A standstill in nuclear armament 
for Poland, Czechoslovakia, and all of 
Germany. 


2. Agreements on general disarma- 
ment for this Central European zone. 


3. Elimination of all nuclear instal- 
lations in this zone and actual general 
disarmament as agreed upon under 2. 


This, accompanied by withdrawal of 
foreign forces (both Soviet and NATO) 
from the area, with UN inspection of 
these steps, would be a pilot project for 
world disarmament. And, by giving the 
UN a vital inspection job to do and the 
means for doing it, it could build trust 
in the UN’s ability to supervise the 
implementation of a world disarmament 
agreement. 


DOROTHY HUTCHINSON, 


Chairman, Policy Committee 


* See statement issued by WILPF 
International Congress, August, 1953. 


United Nations Round-Up 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 13TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


By Caroline B. Malin, U. S. Section Observer 
The 13th session of the UN Assembly ended without solving any of the old 
problems, but it did produce some new items which have great importance for the 


future. 


The question of the peaceful use of outer space was introduced by the U. S., 
which won wide support for the resolution beginning: “Recognizing the common 


interest of mankind in outer space... 
wishing to avoid the extension of 
present national rivalries into this new 
field . . .” An ad hoc committee was 
formed with 18 nations, picked on the 
basis of scientific achievement and geo- 
graphical distribution, to study the re- 
sources and possibilities for coopera- 
tion and report to the next Assembly. 


While there was sharp disagreement 
about the membership of the commit- 
tee, during which the Soviet Union 
threatened to boycott the committee un- 
less its list were used, and some of the 
neutrals favored postponing any action, 
the Western countries felt that consider- 
ation of this problem should begin re- 
gardless of the Soviet attitude. It is 
hoped that when the ad hoc committee 
meets, the three Communist members, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and the USSR, 
will cooperate, and that the spirit of the 
Geophysical Year will carry over to 
this new study. 


Increasing awareness of the respon- 
sibility of the industrial countries to 
assist underdeveloped countries was re- 
flected in the number of economic 
items on the agenda. Studies of ways to 
promote international trade and to sta- 
bilize the prices of exports of raw 
materials were authorized. There was 
a plea for more trained personnel in 
the field of public administration to help 
the new countries overcome their in- 
efficiency. 


A Special Fund for Economic De- 
velopment was established, with volun- 
tary contributions from governments 
and private organizations. Starting with 
25 million dollars, pledged by 76 coun- 
tries, it is hoped that it will reach 100 
million dollars annually. The U. S. con- 
tribution will be 40% of the total. This 
Fund is to assist projects in the field of 
resources, including the assessment of 
manpower, industry, agriculture, trans- 
port, housing, etc., beginning with sur- 
veys and research closely tied in with 
the work of the Technical Assistance 
and Specialized Agencies. It is hoped 
that these projects will help to stabilize 
the underdeveloped countries so that 
private capital will be attracted for 
long-term investments and the estab- 


1959 UN CALENDAR 


Trusteeship Council 
Feb. 9- April 3 
Commission on the Status of 
Women 
March 9-27 
Social Commission 
April 20- May 8 
Trusteeship Council 
June 2-July 17 
General Assembly 


Sept. 15 


lishment of new industries. Paul Hoff- 
man will be the managing director of 
the new Fund. 


A constructive step was the organi- 
zation of the Economic Commission 
for Africa, which met in January in 
Ethiopia. It plans to help the new 
countries avoid some of the rivalry of 
other parts of the world by cooperating 
in their economic development. 


Another newly independent country, 
Guinea, was admitted as the 82nd mem- 
ber of the UN and the tenth African 


member. 


Not only outer space but the laws of 
the seas are in need of more study. 
A conference held last spring reached 
no agreement on the breadth of terri- 
torial waters and fishing rights; the 
Assembly voted to hold another con- 
ference this year. 


The 12th Specialized Agency, the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization, met in London in 
January. Such questions as pollution 
of the seas by oil, measurement of ton- 
nage and safety of life at sea were to 
be discussed. 


These are some of the fields in which 
the UN demonstrates its constructive 
work. 


With 700,000 troops, the Repub- 
lic of Korea now maintains the 
world’s fourth largest armed force. 

(From the New York Times, 
Nov. 25, 1958.) 


WHITE HOUSE REPLIES TO PROTEST 


Letters to the White House protesting the turning away of the delegation 
led by Harry Belafonte on behalf of the Youth Marchers for integration last fall, 
brought unsatisfactory answers. Margaret Welch of the Massachusetts Branch 
wrote to Mr. Hagerty and received a reply from one of the President’s assistants 
which said, in part, “Members of the White House staff are available and willing 
at all times to receive petitions and petitioners and will do their utmost to see that 
their views are objectively presented to the President.” Enclosed was a copy of 
a similar, but rather longer reply to Mr. A. Philip Randolph, who had apparently 
protested too. “I would have been very happy to meet with the group had I known 
this was desired,” says the presidential assistant in this letter, “I regret that an 
impression has been given to the public that these people ‘were turned away.’” 
The fact is these people were turned away, as was the WILPF group that tried to 
present the petitions against nuclear weapons tests; members of the White House 
staff are not “available and willing”, and the impression will not be removed by 


pious disclaimers such as the above. 
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WASHINGTON SURVEY 
by 


Annalee Stewart, Legislative Secretary 


The Conscription Issue 


The outlook for ending the military 
draft is more encouraging than it was 
four years ago when the last extension 
was voted. The Pentagon itself has 
produced some unexpected allies. 


Even former supporters of the draft 
see in it the following defects: (1) in- 
efficiency and failure to accomplish its 
purpose; (2) problems of leadership, 
discipline and morale; (3) the unnec- 
essary, wasteful, semi-compulsory re- 
serve system; (4) interference with the 
education and professional training of 
many young men; and (5) the harmful 
effect on the individual and hence on 
society as a whole. 


Many now believe that a preferable 
alternative would be a voluntary mili- 
tary establishment maintained by in- 
creased pay, better provision for hous- 
ing, and stricter admission standards. 


The Administration apparently hopes 
to avoid arousing deep differences by 
asking only for another 4-year extension, 
rather than suggesting changes in the 
system itself. If the draft provision is 
allowed to expire. the Selective Service 
System could continue to register and 
classify those coming of military age, 
but power to induct would be limited to 
those deferred before July 1, 1959. 


The WILPF has long regarded the 
principle of conscription as a negation 
of human freedom and therefore op- 
posed it. It conditions people to think 
in military terms, to accept conformity 
and regimentation, and to rely on force 
for the settlement of international prob- 
lems. Thus it leads away from con- 
structive alternatives based on negotia- 
tion, reconciliation and steps toward 
universal disarmament, including inier- 
national abolition of conscription. 


In an article, “The Fight to Kill the 
Draft” (Look Magazine, May 27, 1958), 
Fletcher Knebel states the case for end- 
ing conscription and comments: “A 
curious fact about the draft is that 

(Continued on Page Four) 


A PROGRAM FOR PEACE IN THE CHURCHES 


Excerpts from the Message adopted 
by the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference of the National Council 
of Churches in Cleveland, Ohio: 


“The immediate task of every Christ- 
ian is to seize the initiative in the pre- 
vention of war and the achievement 
of peace . . . we cannot sit complacently 
and hopefully behind the moral subter- 
fuge which divides the world into ‘good 
and bad’ peoples, waiting for the ‘bad’ 
ones to be converted to our position. 
To do this is to insure the inevitability 
of war. . 


Nuclear Test Suspension 
and Disarmament 

“The new weapons now in being and 
the even more fearful ones now in pros- 
pect both on this planet and in outer 
space underscore the imperative need 
of concentration on the prevention 
rather than the limitation of war... . 
Progress toward universal disarmament 
is of major importance . . . We urge 
Christians to exhort their government to 
continued willingness to meet and dis- 
cuss the means of disarmament by 
multilateral agreement . . . The sus- 
pension of nuclear tests under appro- 
priate control and inspection is a first 
step toward halting the manufacture and 
stockpiling of nuclear weapons . . . We 
deplore the tendency to discredit the 
motives and proposals for disarmament 
when made by anyone but ourselves. 


Must End Cold War 

“Stronger efforts should be made to 
break through the present stalemate and 
to find ways of living with the Com- 
munist nations . . . We tend to make 
opposition to Communism the touch- 
stone for policy both in domestic life 
and in international relations. 


Recognition of China 

“|. . steps should be taken toward 
the inclusion of the People’s Republic 
of China in the United Nations and for 
its recognition by our government. . . 


Aid for Underdeveloped Countries 

“ . aid must be mutually agreed 
upon in the interest of helping the 
recipient himself and without compro- 
mising his political independence. It 


THE CHALLENGE TO WILPF 
A program for peace, which will 
include a year’s plan for both study 
and action, will reach into local 
churches throughout the nation by 
next June. The basis for the pro- 
gram will be the report of the 
November, 1958 Cleveland Confer- 
ence of the World Order Com- 
mittee. All the constituent churches 
of the National Council of Churches 
will take part in this effort to 
relate Christian concerns in inter- 
national affairs to on-going pro- 
grams, publications and other work 
in the churches. 


Leadership Training Institutes 
and Leadership Conferences will be 
carried on during next summer and 
fall when it is expected that leaders 
for the peace program will be 
developed. 


WILPF members will have an 
unusual opportunity to contribute 
to this program, and offers of help 
will be welcome. We have the ad- 
vantage of knowledge of the inter- 
national scene and we can offer 
materials and speakers. We must 
make every effort to help carry this 
program forward in our home 
churches, for this is the challenge 
we have dreamed of. 

LOUISE FRYE 
Nationa! Religious Contacts 
Committee, WILPF 


will not do to subsidize other countries 
for our defense. 


A Call for Racial Equality 

“... We face a grave crisis in 
relation to the civil rights of Negro citi- 
zens and other racial minorities . . . 
We ask our fellow churchmen to give 
careful consideration to the selection of 
political leaders who will challenge . . . 
forms of the defiance of the Supreme 
Court’s decision The Churches 
should call upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, both the President and the Con- 
gress, to give strong leadership in favor 
of policies of desegregation. 


@ WILPF-trained delegates to the Min- 
nesota PTA convention succeeded in 
reversing a previous stand of “No ac- 
tion” on nuclear testing to a firm “Ban 
against nuclear testing.” Viena Hen- 
drickson, the state Chairman, presented 
the WILPF point of view on a “Paths 
to Peace” panel at the annual forum of 
the Federated Women’s Clubs. It is 
clear that the Minnesota Branch doesn’t 
only listen to speakers—they speak out 
themselves! 


© Eighty people from the Moorestowr, 
N. J., area attended the November 20th 
meeting of the Burlington County 
Branch of WILPF to see “All the Way 
Home”, a movie shown by the N. J. 
State Division Against Discrimination. 
Discussion, centering around the need 
to find homes which Negro families 
might buy in areas now closed to them, 
followed. The audience included mem- 
bers of many organizations invited by 
WIL under the leadership of Mrs. 
Loretta Evans, Program Chairman, in 


Branch News 


the hope that they would show the film 
at their own meetings. Mrs. Frieda 
Gratzen presided. 


HONOR ROLL 
We salute the following branches 
for 100% collection of dues by 
January 1, 1959: 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Chicago Evening Branch 
North Newton, Kansas 


@ Jessie O'Connor of the Providence, 
R. I. Branch accompanied her husband 
(Harvey O'Connor, author of “The 
Empire of Oil”) on an extensive trip 
through the Middle East last year to 
gather material for his new book on 
international oil. From bustling Cairo 
they went to Beirut, a fast-growing mod- 
ern city and “the auto-noise capital of 
the universe,” Damascus, where they 
found a tower called the Jesus tower 
(John the Baptist, Jesus, and Moses are 
among the prophets honored by the 


Koran,) Baghdad, dingy and wallowing 
in mud, and Teheran, “The Paris of the 
East:” visited Abadan, the world’s lar- 
gest refinery, on the Persian Gulf, and 
many other places. “In Israel,” she 
reports, “we found wonderful spirit, 
construction and civic energy (how 
kindly kibbutz Ramat Rachel took us 
in for Seder—and if the young work 
as they dance, they’re terrific!) But 
there are some noisy elements who cling 
to expansionist maps. The majority are 
more sensible, but we got the feeling 
even they do not realize how fast the 
Arab world is advancing, and how cru- 
cial it is to make friends somehow with 
its better elements, and show they are 
not what the Arabs think, a mere tool 
of the colonialists — before it is too 


late.” 
* * 


Beatrice Solomon’s article, “Right-to- 
Work—Fact or Fancy?” (Four Lights, 
Nov., 1958) was reprinted in Labor 
News, organ of the Rochester, N. , 
Central Trades & Labor Council, AFL. 


Percentage Gains in Membership October 1 - December 31, 1958 


WILPF CO-SPONSORS CONFERENCE 


10% 20% 30% Nineteen national organizations spon- 
ORGANIZED STATE BRANCHES sored a conference on World Disarma- 
D. C. January 23-24. Among these 
Michigan ...........sseseseveeeseeeseeeees were WILPF and CWDWD, church 
— councils, students, veterans, scientists, | 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey and Congress- 
— Reuss (Wis.). Among the resource 
Pennsylvania people for the round tables were | 
UNORGANIZED STATES HAVING WILPF’s Emily Simon, Josephine Pom- 
LOCKE BRANCHES erance, and Annalee Stewart. The D. C. 
Area Branch invited all conference dele- 
— gates to their annual Smorgasbord the 
aa return to his country, as provided in | 
Delegates to the 1958 Annual Meeting set the modest goal of a 10% increase in membership Article 13, paragraph 2, of the Declara- 


for the year October 1, 1958, to September 30, 1959. The graph above shows that two organized 
states and five unorganized have already gone over the top. Among organized states, Pennsylvania 
leads with the greatest number of new members, while New Jersey leads with the highest per- 
centage of increase. Chapel Hill, the only Branch in North Carolina, shows the highest percentage 
of gain among unorganized states; New York leads with the greatest number in that category. 

A few Branches have lost members and these do net appear on the graph. Despite ihese 
losses, the National gain is 5.93%. Branches are urged to see that every member is asked to 
renew her membership and that other interested women are given an opportunity to join. 
The larger our membership, the more effectively we can support our skillful and devoted 
National workers in Washington and at the United Nations. 


tion of Human Rights. A study by Dr. | 
José Ingles of the Philippines on this 
ticklish question will spark a discussion 
that may yet produce a resolution that 
touches us all, directly or indirectly. 


NGO Conference on Discrimination 


The Non-governmental organizations 
have. in 1959, more to do than merely 


LITERATURE CORNER 
The newest WILPF pamphlet—Dis- 
armament and Prosperity — deals with 
a concern of even the most fervent ad- 
vocate of disarmament: “What happens 
to jobs axd the economy if arms spend- 
ing is cut?” 
The pamphlet points out that our 
government has failed to take affirma- 
tive economic action during the reces- 
sion. even though some tools to curb 
unemployment and ease local economic 
distress are at hand. One such tool is 
The Employment Act of 1946 which, 
“if it were permitted to function as it 
was planned. would go a long way to- 
ward creating a healthy economy” and 
would also do much to help make a 
smooth transition to disarmament. 
The pamphlet outlines the types of 
transitional plans that will be needed 
and emphasizes the need for joint, con- 
current action on all levels of our na- 
tional life to plan and carry out a 
changeover from military to peaceful 
production. In this way. it says, “a 
changeover can be made without a 
shattering economic upheaval.” 
Order from Literature Dept.. 2006 
Walnut St.. Phila. 3. Pa. 5c each, 25 
for $1.00. 

+ 

There are only 130 copies left of 
Emily Greene Balch’s charming book- 
let. “Vignettes in Prose.” These are 
delicate evocations of remembered 
scenes. places and moods. beautifully 
hand set and printed by Carroll Cole- 
man of the Prairie Press. Every copy 
sold contributes a dollar to WILPF. 
The prefatory poem about a famous 
Emily of another country (Emily 
Bronte) seems to have been written to 
fit our own Emily Balch. 
Please order on the blank below: 
Mrs Mercents M. RAnpatt, 
15 Claremont Avenue. 
New York 27. N. Y. 
Please send me ........ copies at $1.00 each 
of Vignettes in Prose. by Emily Greene Balch. 
(10 copies for $8.) 


THE WALL BETWEEN, By Anne 
Braden. Monthly Review Press, N. Y. 
306 pages. $5.00. In 1954, Carl and 
Anne Braden purchased a house in a 
southern “white” suburb and resold it 
to Andrew Wade, a Negro. There fol- 
lowed violence, community hysteria, 
criminal charges against the Bradens 
and several other white people who had 
also supported Wade, imprisonment, 
despair, and renewed hope. Although 
it never became possible for Wade to 
live in his house, a community had, by 
the end of the affair, matured to some 
extent almost in spite of itself. 


“The Wall Between” is Mrs. Braden’s 
account of the conflict and analysis of 
herself and the people about her when 
the push came to the shove in a city 
of “good race relations.” At points the 
narrative achieves the suspense of a 
well constructed who-dun-it, but the 
essential contribution of the book lies 
in Mrs. Braden’s understanding of 
men’s needs and their meaning for the 
future dignity of all of us. 

—LaRue Spiker 


DRAFT — (Cont. from Page 3) 


Americans have accepted it so placidly 
in recent years. Once we hated the 
draft with a passion.” 


Suggested reading: John Graham, 
“The Universal Military Obligation,” 
June, 1958, and Walter Millis, “Indi- 
vidual Freedom and the Common De- 
Jense,” November 1957, published by 
the Fund for the Republic, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. (free); 
The Report of the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Professional and Techni- 
cal Compensation, May 1957 (Cordiner 
Report), from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.; article 
by John M. Swomley, Jr. in a January 
issue of the CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


ACTION: Write your Senators and 
Representatives to end the draft which 
has cast its shadow over American life 
for the past 18 years. Encourage dis- 
cussion in religious, civic, educational, 
farm and labor groups. 


listen and report on these and other 
items on such an agenda. In pursuance 
of last year’s resolution of the Sub- 
commission, there will be a Conference 
of NGO’s in Geneva June 22. For a 
week the organizations that hold con- 
sultative status at the UN and have 
accepted the invitation of the Secretary 
General “to participate in the Second 
Conference on the Eradication of Preju- 
dice and Discrimination” will gather to 
discuss recent action in this field and 
techniques for future work. The pro- 
gram will include “Education and In- 
formation Techniques,” “Legal Tech- 
niques.” and “Civic and Community 
Action.” 


The Director of the Division of 
Human Rights, Mr. John P. Humphrey, 
has called for a 2,000-word statement 
from each participating organization to 
indicate what part it has played or may 
play in attacking prejudice and discrim- 
ination. The WILPF has stretched out 
tentacles to bring such information from 
its scattered Sections. It may not be 
too late for Four Lights readers to send 
in ideas. Even if they do not appear in 
the basic statement they will be of great 
use to our delegates to the conference, 
as they take part in the discussion. 


The two official delegates allowed us 
have not yet been named. It is hoped 
that at least one of them will come 
from one of our Asian Sections, since 
this conference is to have that area and 
Africa as strongly represented as pos- 
sible. Members of participating organ- 
izations may also attend the meetings, 
so anyone who can be in Geneva in 
June should communicate with our In- 
ternational Office or with me. This will 
be an important extension of the interest 
that will draw members to Europe for 
our International Congress in Stock- 
holm in July, where many of the sug- 
gestions and the inspiration of the NGO 
conference can be carried into the 
programs of our WILPF Sections. 


The Swedish Section, WILPF, 
has donated 2,201 Swiss francs 
toward the Jane Addams House 
for refugees at Spittal, Austria. 


' 
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